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ADDRESS  OF  D.  F.  HOUSTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

BEFORE  THE  JOINT  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  STATE  BANKERS*  ASSOCIATIONS.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.    FEBRUARY  26,  1919. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  a  very  unfortu- 
nate position — a  position  I  always  advise  people  not  to  be  in — of 
doing  something  without  preparation.  I  remember  some  one  once 
said  that  there  was  nothing  quite  so  fatal  as  an  attempt  at  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  especially  to  the  audience;  but  I  had  not 
thought  of  your  meeting  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  speak  as  an 
occasion  for  conference,  and  I  therefore  prepared  no  address.  There 
are  so  many  things  in  agriculture  to  talk  about  that  I  have  a  sense  of 
helplessness  when  I  face  a  body  like  this,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  is 
deeply  and  seriously  interested  in  this  fundamental  industry  of  the 
Nation.  I  asked  the  chairman  as  I  came  in  the  door  what  he  wanted 
me  to  do — what  he  wanted  me  to  talk  about.  I  told  him  I  wished  that 
you  would  ask  me  questions,  so  that  I  might  speak  on  something  you 
had  in  your  minds.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  ask  me 
questions,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer  them.  If  they  are  too  difficult, 
I  shall  pass  them  over  and  reserve  them  for  further  consideration. 

WIDE  SCOPE  OF  GOVERNMENT'S  WORK  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

One  observation,  suggested  by  the  remark  of  your  chairman,  is 
this :  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  many  people  about 
their  Government.  There  are  numbers  of  intelligent  people  who 
know  relatively  little  about  the  Government  they  are  supposed  to 
own  and  to  control.  I  remember  being  invited  some  years  ago  to  speak 
to  two  societies  in  New  England,  both  composed  of  well-informed 
men.  They  had  asked  me  to  speak  on  agencies  dealing  with  agri- 
culture. I  attempted  to  say  something  about  them,  and  when  I 
finished  every  man  who  spoke  to  me — and  I  suppose  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  on  each  occasion,  a  hundred  or  more  did  so — 
told  me  that  90  per  cent  of  what  I  said  was  news  to  him.  The  ig- 
norance of  urban  people  about  governmental  agencies  dealing  wdth 
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rural  life  is  especially  striking.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  urban 
people  in  agricultural  States.  During  the  war,  although  we  have 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  approximately  24,000  people 
dealing  with  every  phase  of  agriculture,  I  received  delegations  of 
and  letters  from  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  cities  asking,  if  it  would 
not  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  create  some  agency  to  look 
after  food  production.  They  were  wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  has  agencies  dealing  with  food  production  which,  in 
point  of  scope,  financial  support,  personnel,  and  effectiveness,  excel 
those  of  any  other  three  nations  in  the  world  put  together. 

I  will  add  that  I  sometimes  receive  intimations  that  we  are  either 
not  doing  the  right  thing  or  that  there  are  things  we  are  not  doing 
which  we  ought  to  do.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country,  men 
and  women,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  thinking  about  agriculture. 
They  have  not  been  backward  in  making  suggestions.  There  are 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  people  in  the  department  and  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  improve  farming.  If  anybody 
has  any  novel,  useful  suggestion  to  make  which  the  department  can 
adopt,  I  shall  welcome  it. 

INTIMATE  INTEREST  OF  BANKERS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  bankers  what  they  can  do  to  improve 
agriculture.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  bankers  tell  me  just  what  they 
are  doing  and  what  they  believe  can  be  done.  Doubtless  there  are 
some  bankers  who  limit  their  thinking  too  exclusively  to  the  character 
of  the  security  they  require  for  loans  and  make  no  effort  construc- 
tively to  aid  the  back  country  upon  which  they  are  dependent.  There 
are  sections  of  the  country  in  which  there  has  existed,  on  the  part  of 
bankers,  a  lack  of  vision,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  lack 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  to  it.  Their  blindness  has  been 
responsible,  in  no  small  measure,  for  the  backward  state  of  farming 
in  their  communities.  There  are  many  communities  which  owe  their 
existence,  tiieir  welfare,  to  agriculture ;  and  yet  too  many  of  these  have 
been  self-centered  and  have  given  too  little  thought  as  to  how  they 
could  help  to  develop  the  back  country. 

Let  me  refer  once  more  to  an  experience  I  had  in  speaking  before  a 
board  of  trade  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities.  Before  I  began  my  address 
I  asked  the  president  of  the  board  what  made  the  community.  He 
answered,  "Agriculture."  "  Now,"  I  said,  "  as  prudent  business  men, 
since  the  back  country  makes  your  city,  you  have  omitted  nothing  to 
develop  the  back  country.  In  the  city  you  have  electric  lights,  paved 
streets  and  sidewalks,  no  mud,  pure  water,  good  schools  with  fairly 
well-paid  teachers,  hospitals,  good  doctors  and  nurses,  and  you  are 
reaconably  well  protected  against  disease.  You  have  not  been  content 
with  securing  these  things  for  your  city.    You  have  looked  after  your 
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investment  in  the  back  country.  You  have  seen  to  it  that  there  are 
good  roads  in  all  parts  of  it  and  satisfactory  rural  schools.  You  have 
promoted  movements  to  eliminate  human  as  well  as  animal  diseases. 
You  have  informed  yourselves  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
agencies  dealing  with  agriculture  and  given  them  your  support,  and, 
if  there  was  a  county  agent  to  be  employed,  you  have  been  sympathetic 
and  helpful.  You  have  lent  your  business  ability  freely  to  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  to  assist  them  in  doing  the  hardest  thing  they 
have  to  do — namely,  to  get  their  commodities  to  the  market  in  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  fashion.  Your  bankers  have  studied 
agriculture  sufficiently  to  know  what  good  farming  is  and  how  to 
extend  credit  so  as  to  promote  the  development  of  a  well-balanced 
and  profitable  agriculture.  (I  suggested  in  that  connection  that  if 
the  scale  of  the  enterprise  warranted  it,  it  might  not  be  unwise  for 
every  bank  to  have  in  its  service  one  of  the  best  specialists  in  farming 
that  it  could  secure  to  advise  it  in  handling  farm  loans.)  Before  I  go 
on,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  done?  "  After  a  brief  pause,  he 
said  they  had  been  considering  for  some  time  an  issue  of  road  bonds, 
but  there  had  been  some  obstacles  and  nothing  had  been  concluded. 
That  was  the  extent  of  the  contribution  of  the  city  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts on  which  the  city  was  dependent. 

EFFECTIVE  AID  OF  THE  FARMER  IN  WINNING  THE  WAR. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  farming  population  and  of  the  agencies 
assisting  them  was  very  definitely  demonstrated  during  the  war. 
The  farmers  have  had  troubles.  I  remember  after  we  entered  the 
war,  when  we  were  asking  the  farmers  to  be  sure  to  sustain  this 
Nation  and  to  have  a  surplus  to  send  to  the  allies,  that  when  I  would 
reach  my  office  in  the  morning  I  would  find  telegrams  from  producers 
telling  me  that  they  could  not  do  what  was  requested;  that  there 
were  difficulties  of  many  kinds,  especially  labor  difficulties,  and  that 
the  boys  were  leaving  the  farms  to  go  into  the  Army.  Delegations 
would  come  to  ask  me  to  see  that  no  farm  boys  were  taken  into  the 
Army;  but,  when  I  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  impracticable 
and  that  the  farming  population  would  not  like  to  have  it  said  that 
the  other  classes  were  fighting  this  battle  for  human  liberty,  they 
would  agree  with  me  and  go  on  about  their  business.  Doubtless  I 
could  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties  they  were  confronted  with;  but 
they  overcame  them. 

Here  in  brief  is  what  they  did:  They  increased  the  acreage  of 
leading  cereals  the  second  year  of  the  war  by  about  40,000,000 
over  the  pre-European  war  average.  They  increased  during  the 
European  war  all  the  leading  classes  of  live  stock.  In  five  years 
they  increased  the  number  of  hogs  by  about  16,000,000,  the  number 
of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  by  about  8,500,000,  the  number  of 
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dairy  cows  by  over  2,700,000,  the  number  of  work  animals  by  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,  and  the  last  report  shows  that  the  number  of 
sheep  increased  over  1917  by  about  2,125,000;  and  they  produced 
more  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs.  They  did  it  by  putting  forth  greater 
efforts^;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  learned  many  things  in  the 
better  utilization  of  labor  and  in  cooperation  with  one  another.  Cer- 
tainly, we  learned  lessons  as  to  how  we  could  aid  them  in  securing  a 
better  distribution  and  utilization  of  labor. 

The  American  farmer  to-day  is  the  best  farmer  in  the  world.  He 
is  the  most  intelligent  farmer  in  the  world,  the  most  alert,  and  the 
most  adaptable.  American  laborers  are  the  most  alert  and  depend- 
able workers  in  the  world.  Of  course,  the  American  farmer  does 
not  produce  more  per  acre  than  farmers  in  Europe.  He  does  not 
have  to;  and,  while  we  wish  to  increase  the  acre  yield,  still  that  at 
present  is  not  our  standard  or  test.  It  is  rather  production  per  unit 
of  labor  and  capital  or  per  man.  Measured  on  this  basis  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  produces  several  times  as  much  as  the  European  farmer. 

RECENT  MEASURES  HELPFUL  TO  AGRICULTURK 

In  the  last  generation  this  Nation  has  witnessed  much  helpful  legis- 
lation and  activity  on  the  part  of  agencies  assisting  the  farmers.  In 
the  last  few  years  especially  great  steps  forward  have  been  taken. 
You  doubtless  are  familiar  with  the  new  laws.  The  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  has  been  provided  for  in  formal  legislation  with  increased 
provision  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act;  and  to-day,  with  the  funds 
provided  by  that  measure  and  by  the  food-production  act,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  colleges  of  the  Nation,  we  are  directing  nearly  a  brigade 
of  people,  who  are  working  day  in  and  day  out,  to  assist  the  farmers 
in  all  their  tasks.  We  have  at  the  present  time  approximately  5,000 
extension  workers.  Whether  we  shall  retain  this  force  at  its  present 
strength,  or  whether  we  shall  have  to  disband  part  of  it,  will  depend 
partly  on.  the  action  that  Congress  takes  at  this  session,  and  partly,  of 
course,  on  the  continued  and  increased  cooperation  of  the  States  and 
communities.  For  reasons  that  I  shall  not  take  time  to  indicate,  I 
have  requested  that  Congress  enable  us  to  retain  the  extension  force  at 
approximately  its  present  strength  by  making  the  necessary  provision 
to  anticipate  the  next  three  increments  of  the  Smith-Lever  law  and  by 
appropriating  such  further  funds  as  may  be  necessary.  The  system 
ought  to  be  extended  to  every  rural  county  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  about  2,850  rural  counties,  and  under  the  plan  proposed  there 
would  be  agents  in  about  2,400.  I  believe  that  the  States  and  the 
Union  can  not  make  a  better  investment  than  this,  for  I  do  not  know 
any  piece  of  extension  educational  legislation  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  striking  or  beneficial. 
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You  are  familiar  with  the  Federal  reserve  act  and  its  provisions  for 
loans  on  farm  security  with  a  maturity  period  double  that  for  com- 
mercial paper.  Other  outstanding  measures  are  the  farm  loan,  the 
grain  standards,  the  cotton  futures,  and  the  warehouse  acts.  The  list 
of  achievements  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets.  This  agency  is  not  provided  for  in  any  single  statute. 
It  derives  its  powers  from  appropriations  carried  in  the  department's 
bill  and  from  the  special  laws  it  administers.  When  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington six  years  ago  there  existed  no  special  agency,  either  Federal  or 
State,  to  assist  the  farmers  in  marketing  their  products.  The  first 
steps  were  taken  in  1913,  with  the  small  appropriation  of  $50,000.  The 
work  developed  rapidly,  and  now  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  a  budget 
of  approximately  $4,000,000.  It  administers  a  number  of  important 
laws  and  conducts  investigations  and  renders  assistance  in  many  direc- 
tions. I  do  only  simple  justice  to  the  bureau  when  I  say  that  it  is  the 
most  significant  and  helpful  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I 
hope  much  that  the  members  of  this  conference  will  be  able  intimately 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  work  and  service. 

MORE  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  be  done  for  agriculture.  The  proc- 
esses of  farming  must  be  improved,  -economy  in  distribution  must  be 
secured,  and  the  burdens  of  j^lant  and  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests 
must  be  lifted.  The  experts  tell  us  that  farmers  suffer  a  loss  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  from  animal  diseases.  We 
know  that  these  animal  diseases  can  be  eradicated  or  controlled.  We 
have  eradicated  the  cattle  tick  from  about  500,000  square  miles  of 
territory.  We  shall  proceed  rapidly  to  clean  up  the  remainder.  You 
know  of  the  efforts  to  control  hog  cholera,  tuberculosis,  and  plant 
diseases  and  insects.  This  work  will  proceed  with  increasing  vigor; 
and  I  hope  there  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law  a  measure  pending  be- 
fore Congress  providing  for  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Govermnents  to  conserve  human  life  in  rural  districts.  I  need 
not  urge  the  economic  importance  of  good  health.  We  know  that 
many  sections  of  the  country  suffer  an  enormous  economic  handicap 
from  malaria,  from  hookworm,  from  tuberculosis,  and  from  other 
preventable  diseases.  While  I  recognize  fully  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  efficient  sanitary  agencies  are  set  up 
and  hospital  and  clinical  facilities  are  provided  in  every  rural  district 
in  the  Union. 

EXPANSION  IN  GOOD  ROAD  BUILDING. 

We  must  have  good  roads  in  America.  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
argue  the  importance  of  good  roads.  I  regard  them  as  a  prerequisite 
not  only  to  the  retention  in  rural  districts  of  an  adequate  number  of 
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efficient,  contented  people,  but  also  to  profitable  farming.  You  know 
their  bearing  on  marketing,  on  social  intercourse,  on  schools.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  wasteful  than  bad  roads.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations and  by  the  thought  that  public  works  should  be  resumed 
and  extended  to  give  employment  to  idle  labor,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  I  suggested  that  Congress  make  available  $200,000,000 
more  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  be  expended  on  road  construc- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  aid  road  act.  During  the  war  we 
had  to  suspend  work.  We  could  not  get  the  materials  or  priority  of 
transportation.  If  the  pending  bill  becomes  a  law — and  it  has  al- 
ready passed  both  Houses — there  will  be  available  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  from  State  and  local  sources  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  aid  road  act  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  two 
following  over  $550,000,000.  In  addition  many  States  will  spend 
large  sums  over  and  above  what  will  be  necessary  to  meet  tiie  terms 
of  the  Federal  act.  The  department  is  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
State  highway  commissioners  and  is  cooperating  with  them  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  road  projects.  The  Federal  act  not  only  has  been 
a  stimulus  to  good  roads  expenditures  by  the  States,  but  it  has  also 
directly  brought  about  the  creation  in  a  number  of  States  of  central 
expert  highway  departments  with  requisite  power  and  funds  to  meet 
its  terms.  There  is  now  in  every  State  in  the  Union  a  central  high- 
way authority;  and  the  48  commissions  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Eoads  constitute  the  official  machinery  of  the  Nation  for  road  plan- 
ning and  construction. 

FARMING  MUST  PAY  AND  RURAL  LIFE  MUST  BE  ATTRACTIVE 

AND  HEALTHFUL. 

All  the  laws  and  activities  I  have  indicated  have  as  their  objects 
to  improve  farming,  to  make  farming  profitable,  to  make  rural  life 
attractive,  and  to  make  rural  life  healthful;  and  if  we  can  attain 
these  objects  we  need  not  fear  a  decline  of  agriculture.  We  shall 
not  need  "back  to  the  land"  agitation.  It  will  then  be  difficult  to 
keep  people  from  going  to  the  land.  We  have  a  much  larger  task 
before  us  than  that  of  retaining  people  on  the  land.  We  must  attract 
and  assist  the  millions  who  will  enter  farming  in  the  future.  Our 
population  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  this 
Nation.  In  less  than  20  years,  we  have  gained  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  any  South  American  nation,  and  greater  in  point  of 
producing  and  consuming  capacity.  Between  1900  and  1915  we 
gained  a  population  of  over  22,000,000  people.  We  have  gained, 
since  the  European  war  broke  out,  approximately  4,000,000.  I 
assume  that,  with  an  increasing  population,  the  natural  increment 
will  be  greater ;  that  we  shall  have  a  fair  but  restricted  immigration ; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  20  years  we  shall  probably  gain 
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from  twenty  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  people.  Too  many 
people  overlook  facts  of  this  sort.  They  think  too  much  in  terms  of 
America  to-day.  Anybody  who  thinks  in  terms  of  America  to-day 
will  make  many  misfits  of  his  business  and  of  the  Nation's  business. 
In  all  our  plans  for  agriculture,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  to-morrow  as  well  as  of  to-day ;  and  we  must  prepare  to 
meet  the  demands  for  food  and  clothing  of  a  vastly  greater  popula- 
tion than  we  now  have.  I  believe  we  can  do  so  if  we  will  set  our 
heads  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  satisfactory  conditions  prevail  in 
the  rural  parts  of  the  Nation. 

HASTEN  THE  PROCESS  FROM  FARM  TENANCY  TO   OWNERSHIP. 

One  thing  in  particular  we  must  see  to.  We  must  promote  the 
owning  of  farms  by  people  with  the  requisite  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience to  make  a  success  of  them.  We  must  hasten  the  process — 
because  it  is,  in  a  measure,  a  process — from  tenancy  to  ownership. 
The  number  of  farms  in  this  country  increased  in  30  years,  from  1880 
to  1910,  from  about  4,000,000  to  approximately  6,500,000.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  owned  farms  increased  in  that  time  about  1.000.000.  The 
number  of  tenant  farms  increased  more  than  1,000.000.  Now,  ten- 
ancy was  not  increased,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  ownership;  but 
it  increased  at  a  ver^i  disturbing  rate.  I  need  not  point  out  to  any- 
body in  this  audience  the  advantages  which  communities  of  owned 
farms  have  over  those  of  tenant  farms,  especially  over  t^iose  in  which 
tenants  are  constantly  shifting.  You  can  not  have  good  community 
life  if  your  population  is  unstable  and  constantly  changing.  You 
can  not  have  good  roads,  good  schools,  and  many  other  things.  I 
am  not  wise  enough  to  suggest  the  full  solution  of  this  problem. 
One  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  lend  our  influence  to  secure  lease 
arrangements  which  will  insure  the  tenant  a  larger  interest  in  the 
farm  that  he  is  working,  and  guarantee  to  him  what  he  contributes 
to  the  farm.  Our  present  tenant  lease  system  is.  in  considerable 
measure,  ruinous  and  destructive  of  the  community  and  national 
interest.  There  is  another  thing  bankers  can  do.  They  can  help 
create  financial  arrangements  under  which  it  will  be  easier  for  the 
tenant  to  become  an  owner.  Your  chairman,  I  believe,  in  his  address, 
referred  to  the  operations  of  the  farm  loan  act,  to  the  growing 
practice  by  which  some  owners  of  farms  are  taking  second  mortgages 
subordinate  to  the  Government's  mortgage  at  a  reasonably  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  tenant  secures  from  the  land  bank  a  loan  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  acquire  ownership. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  this  sort  of 
operation  if  we  wish  this  Nation  to  continue  to  be  strong  at  its 
foundations  and  to  have  the  sort  of  democracy  that  we  all  aspire  to 


